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call the roster of great names in science. Study, for example, the
lives of Copernicus, Kepler, Galileo, Harvey, Descartes, Newton,
Leibnitz, Linnaeus, Priestley, Dalton, Agassiz, Darwin, Helm-
holtz, Pasteur, Kelvin, Huxley. Read of Madame Curie, Einstein,
Eddington, Jeans, Millikan, the Comptons. Surely, to study these
people is to discover the loftiness of purpose with which the build-
ers of science have striven to increase man's store of knowledge.
Science boldly confronts the universe and faces the facts. Within
its own field it acknowledges no authority higher than observation
and reason. For every one of us, it is a salutary experience to dis-
cover that there is a substratum of hard reality, brute facts which
cannot be changed to suit man's whims. Oh, "the ugly fact
that destroyed the beautiful theory! "
Listen to William Harvey dedicating, in 1628, his epochal work
on the circulation of blood:" My dear colleagues, I had no purpose
to swell this treatise ... by quoting the names and writings of
anatomists . . . , because I profess both to learn and to teach
anatomy . . . not from the positions of philosophers, but from the
fabric of nature."
And listen to William James writing a letter to his brother
Henry James, the novelist: " I have to forge every sentence in the
teeth of irreducible and stubborn facts."
One can almost feel the anguish with which the great psycholo-
gist rejects ideas because they do not square with observation.
James' statement is remarkable. The familiar ideal of truth is
there; but there is also the suggestion of painful struggle between
fact and preconceived ideas. No branch of learning has achieved
the transition from philosophy to science without an inner conflict.
But the long traditions and accumulated wealth of the older
sciences, of physics, chemistry, astronomy, and mathematics, have
been available to speed the progress of the newer sciences, and